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$3.00. 
Each really good book that has appeared recently in either of the 
social-science fields has in its own way advertised how far today's con- 
ceptions of problems and of adequate ways of treating them have moved 
from those of day before yesterday, and each has increased the prob- 
ability that today's formulations and methods will turn out to be at 
least equally distant from those of day after tomorrow. Each of the 
works named above is a book that must be pronounced unequivocally 
good in its way. Each is a book which not alone craftsmen in its par- 
ticular division of technique cannot afford to ignore, but with which 
present standards of intelligence demand that every scholar in social 
science shall make himself familiar. The obvious reason for mentioning 
these books together is that each of them grades up to this general esti- 
mate. A few words about each of them in turn will add all that is 
necessary to this appraisal. 

No American sociologist needs to be told that Professor Cooley does 
not publish unless he has something to say. Those who are best 
acquainted with his earlier books will be both surprised and gratified that 
his present message is from an area of observation in which few knew 
him to be interested. The nature of his findings too tends to create or 
to confirm impressions that the sociological field is far from fully pros- 
pected. He has driven a shaft in a new direction through rich deposits. 
It was not so very long ago that the very phrase "social process" called 
out vigorous protests from cautious sociologists who could not rid them- 
selves of the prejudice that "process" must always be simply and solely 
mechanical process, just as other sociologists had refused to see that the 
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concept "social organism" did not necessarily mean simply and solely 
biological organism. 

The first distinct thought of the present writer after looking through 
the Table of Contents of Professor Cooley's book was: This is another 
body blow to the vanishing conception of sociology as a system like a 
clock — a part for every function and a function for every part. The 
thought followed: What would happen if one should attempt to articu- 
late the contents of this book with the things which we might all regard 
as now taken for granted in the writings, say, of Ward, Giddings, and 
Ross? Surely a system-maker's coherence could not be fabricated in 
that way any more than a science of the conventional sort could be 
organized out of the tests and measurements taken in turn by laboratory 
psychologist, chemist, and athletic director. Perhaps a synthetic con- 
ception will come some time to organize the types of analytic results 
which at present defy unified construction, but at present we are forging 
ahead by giving ourselves all the freedom we want to find out how many 
different aspects there are of group phenomena. Possibly it will appear 
before long that we are farther from enumerating them all than the 
chemists were in numbering all the "elements" a generation ago. 

But these are a methodologist's reactions, and Professor Cooley is 
very much more than a methodologist. Even the casual reader could 
hardly run over one of his pages selected at random without a sense of 
being in somewhat novel contact with life as it is. The book will take 
a place among specialists, both as a sample of fine workmanship and as 
a demonstration of a technique which each master-workman must add 
to his equipment. To intelligent laymen with social curiosities the book 
should be fascinating. 

There are more resemblances than we can indicate between the three 
superficially unlike books which we have grouped together. Professor 
Marshall's volume might be described as Exhibit X in proof of the propo- 
sition that economic theory and economic pedagogy have swung into a 
new period as different from its immediate forerunner as the stage follow- 
ing Adam Smith was from that which preceded. From the viewpoint 
of the sociologists the outstanding peculiarity of this latest phase of eco- 
nomic thinking is its unashamed return from predominating pursuit of 
abstractions to frank recogition that economic activities are not some- 
thing as detached from literal men as is "the State" of German theory; 
that economic activities are rather the behaviors of human beings with 
reference to their economic interests, while they are at the same time 
adjusting their economic interests to all their other interests. Perhaps 
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the alternative title, A Study in the Structure and Functioning of Modem 
Economic Organization, would not suggest enough to the mind of Malthus, 
or of Ricardo, or even of the younger Mill to make either of them suspect 
that it covered something new under his sun. To anyone familiar with 
the vocabulary of more recent social science that rubric alone would be 
enough to create a presumption that it covered something which even 
so recent and so wise a man as the younger Walker might have called 
shirt-sleeve political economy. Yes, it is shirt-sleeve and overall and 
pass-book political economy, the political economy of the very premises 
where men get their living, not the political economy of that rarefied 
atmosphere where theorists do only speculating. As a reference book in 
the hands of college students it can hardly fail to reduce the distance 
which has always seemed to them to separate economic theory from the 
things that real men do in business hours. As a survey to be reconsid- 
ered by theorists themselves it can hardly fail to make for submission 
of all preconceptions to the test of comparison with the actual processes 
of men's economic programs. 

The third book in our group is a product of the same fundamental 
idea of the way in which insight into economic relations must be gained. 
If men are still left who think Adam Smith's method was as genuinely 
inductive as one may possibly be, perhaps they might admit that if he 
were alive today he might find enough economic phenomena which had 
not appeared when he wrote to call for an entirely new series of generali- 
zations. Possibly Adam Smith's conclusion that in the nature of the 
case joint-stock companies never can carry on a very considerable vol- 
ume of business might now seem to him no more premature than numer- 
ous later economic doctrines are likely to appear after they have been 
re-examined in the light of the war's revelations. 

At all events, the editors of this volume have thrown on the screen 
a dramatic moving picture of men compelled by war not only to live 
through new experiences but to think new thoughts, or at least to pro- 
pound new questions about which there will have to be new thoughts 
if consciousness is more completely recovered after the war. Even the 
introductory description of the three divisions which make up the book 
projects vistas of inquiry which might not be suggested by reading all 
the economic books antedating the present war in many a well-stocked 
library. There are economic antecedents of war. Admitted. Herodo- 
tus knew it in a general way, and few boys after their first high-school 
course in economics would flatly deny it; but who in this country has 
thought it worth while to pioneer very deeply into the heart of these 
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conditions? Herbert Spencer made the distinction between militant 
society and industrial society the chief cornerstone of a political phi- 
losphy; but how many Americans, pious disciples of Spencer or others, 
ever before the present war had much of a grip on the significance of 
the leading fact that "in their readiness to meet an armed enemy nations 
may be divided into two groups — those whose governments, industrial 
systems, and habits and customs have been arranged into a unified and 
coherent whole directed largely to military ends, and those which without 
thought for military strength have allowed these things to develop to 
meet the needs of a people at peace"? Everybody knows that wars, 
like showers, come to an end at last. Who among us thinks that he can 
see very far into the conditions that will exist, and that will call for 
control, after the end of the present war, whether in our domestic or in 
our international relations? This book is a sort of Baedecker to the 
outwardly peaceful regions behind war frontiers, to the field of economic 
operations while war is in progress, and to the fatherland after the stay- 
at-homes and the fighters have been thrown out of their previous bear- 
ings by the fighting. It goes without saying that such a book can be 
neither a cyclopedia as to facts, on the one hand, nor a Code Napoleon 
for control of all the dislocated relations, on the other. One may say 
with confidence, however, that a more timely book could hardly be 
imagined. It is a book which every man or woman who votes ought to 
digest. It is a book which every man or woman who actually con- 
tributes to public opinion ought to study hard. It is a book worthy to 
be one of the chief landmarks from which every legislator, state or 
national, in the land takes his bearings. Its editors would be the last 
to claim for it the character of a last word upon its subjects. It is vir- 
tually a first word on contemporary aspects of the subjects. It deserves 
wide and long influence, and it is worthy to be the progenitor of a vigorous 
breed of wrestlers with problems of war economics. 

Albion W. Small 
University of Chicago 

A Social History of the American Family from Colonial Times to 
the Present. By Arthur W. Calhoun, Ph.D. Vol. II, from 
Independence through the Civil War. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Arthur H. Clark Co., 1918. Pp. 390. 

The second part of Dr. Calhoun's important work more than sustains 
the high expectation of the reviewer of the first volume. There is the 
same clear and forceful style, the same logical analysis and careful 



